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Hotes, 


SMOLLETT, HIS DEATH AND BURIAL. 
lr may be stated with perfect truth that 
hitherto Smollett’s biographers have been 
satisfied that the novelist lies interred at 
Leghorn, even though there are good grounds 
for disputing the correctness of such an 
assertion. The monument to his memory in 
the burial - ground at Leghorn still bore in 
1882 the following inscription: “ Memorize | 
TobizSmollett | qui Liburni | animamefflavit 
16 Sep., 1773, quidam | ex suis valde amicis 
| Bribes | hune tumulum | fecerunt.” The 
misleading date is readily accounted for, 
insomuch as Smollett’s admirers were doubt- 
lessly guided by an entry in the con- 
sular register of burials at Leghorn, which 
simply records that “D*" Smollett died y* 
16 September, 1773, and was buried the fol- 
lowing day by James Haggarth,” an entry, 
however, which was made subsequently to 
that of a burial in 1777, and is considered to 
be a forgery so far as the chaplain is con- 
cerned, who in every other instance signed 
his name “Jas. Haggarth.” The doctor’s 
biographer in the Great Writers” series 
was content to state that his subject died at 
the village of Monte Novo (Monte Nero?) 
some time in September, 1771, and that his 
ve is in the old English cemetery at Leg- 
= ; and in the recent more important 
biography death and burial at Leghorn are 
established chiefly on the authority of the 


Westminster Journal, &c., of 26 Oct., 1771. 
There is no reliable evidence whatever that 
during the last years of his life Smollett, 
who was in the most needy circumstances 
and in a deplorable state of health, lived at 
Monte Nero, a fashionable resort which he 
visited occasionally only, or at Leghorn, an 
unattractive seaport town ; it is more pro- 
bable that his home was within easy reach 
of Pisa (distant some twelve miles from Leg- 
horn), a noted sanatorium in his day, and a 
seat of learning where he had sympathetic 
friends amongst the professors. It is certain, 
from contemporary evidence, that the novelist 
died “at a country house near Leghorn, on 
17 Sept., 1771,” as reported by Sir Horace 
Mann, British Minister at Florence, in a P.S. 
in his own hand, in a despatch written by a 
scribe and addressed to the Earl of Rochford, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; but 
presumably the death did not take place very 
near to Leghorn, seeing that in none of his 
correspondence, whether with his chief at 
Florence or with the Foreign Office, does Sir 
John Dick, British Consul at Leghorn, make 
any allusion to the event, which he naturally 
would have done had interment taken place 
within the walls of the town of his official 
residence ; and, moreover, a correct entry in 
its proper place would have been made in 
the ‘ Register of Burials.’ The novelist’s own 
cousin, James Smollett, of Bonhill, when 
raising the column on the banks of the 
Leven to the memory of his distinguished 
kinsman, failed to give the date or place of 
death, and supplies no nearer clue to locality 
of interment than is to be found in these 
words: “Prope Liburni Portum In Italia 
Jacet Sepultus.” Dr. Armstrong’s epitaph in 
Latin, in twenty-eight lines, given in Scots 
Magazine, October, 1773, as being on “ Dr. 
Smollett’s monument near Leghorn,” is re- 
ferred to by, amongst others, Sir Walter Scott, 
who was equally misled as to date of death 
and place of burial :— 

“Abbotsford, 1 June, 1821...... the world lost 
Tobias Smollett on 21 October, 1771. Smollett’s 
grave at Leghorn is distinguished by a plain monu- 
ment erected by his widow, to which Dr. Armstrong, 
his constant and faithful friend, supplied the in- 
spirited inscription.” 

I have failed to discover that such a tomb- 
stone has ever existed, unless it was identical 
with a tomb described in a communica- 
tion made to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(vol. lxxxviii.), May, 1818, which, it may be 
assumed, settles the point that the doctor’s 
remains are not at Leghorn. “The tomb of 
Dr. Smollett,” says that correspondent, 

“which is situated on the banks of the Arno 


between Leghorn and Pisa, is now so covered with 
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laurel that it can scarcely be seen, and the branches 
are even bound up to clear the entrance to the 
doors, so many of his countrymen having planted 
slips in honour of departed genius.” 

The grave, a solitary one, is, I believe, to be 
looked for somewhere “on the banks of the 
Arno,” outside the city of Pisa on the road to 
Leghorn, not a fragment, perhaps, of the 
widow’s tribute of love remaining im situ to 
mark the spot. J. Bucuan TELFER. 


ANCIENT ZODIACS. 
(Continued from p. 104.) 
A sMALL bronze tablet brought from Pal- 
myra (said to be on the line of the Pheenician 


march from the Persian Gulf) was obtained | 


by M. Péretié, of Beyrout, and may 
described as a Pheenician zodiacal tablet. It 
is explained as representing the fate of the 
soul according to Assyrian or Phenician 
belief. But the emblematic figures seem to 
be derived from the zodiacal signs. On this 
i unique tablet (No. 27) the following 
gures are noticeable : Cidaris (Corona in 
Libra), star, solar disc, crescent, seven stars 
(Pleiades in Taurus), the seven planets, holy 
water kettle (1 Kings vii. 45) on tripod, fish- 


headed man holding corn (Spica in Virgo), | 


y on bier, priest in fish robe, two lion- 
headed men, man in conical cap, animal- 
headed man with eagle feet, lion-headed 
human being holding two serpents (Ophiuchus 
in Scorpioand Hydrain Leo), horse (Pegasusin 
Aquarius), boat (Argo in Cancer), leg (Cepheus 
in Pisces), sheaf of arrows (for Sagittarius), 
river (Eridanus in Taurus), fishes (Pisces). 
The two uprights might perhaps refer to 
Gemini, whose later pom. ol was the duo gesa. 

At the base is the appearance of a fringe, 
and at the two upper corners are two eyes 
for suspending it. So it may have been a 
divining zodiacal pectoral. Josephus (‘ Anti- 
quities,’ ILI. vii. 7) connects the twelve signs 
with the twelve stones in the Hebrew pec- 
toral ; and a modern author calls the Hebrew 
pectoral “the divining zodiacal breastplate 
of Aaron” (‘Migrations of Symbols’). This 
Pheenician zodiacal tablet is engraved in the 
Quarterly Statement of the P. E. F 


July, 
1881, p. 215. 
Arabian Zodiac. 


28. This was found in a cave about ten 
miles from Zimbabwe, in Mashonaland, South 
Africa, by a gold prospector. It consists of a 
wooden bowl, round the edge of which are 
carved the twelve signs. It is about thirty- 
eight inches in circumference, and has also 
on it the sun, moon, and three stars, while a 
crocodile is in the centre. Mr. Bent con- 


sidered that the Zimbabwe ruins were of 
Arabian origin. Mr. Cecil Rhodes obtained 
it, and it is engraved in South Africa, 
4 August, 1894, vol. xxiii. No. 292, p. 218. 


Greek Zodiacs. 


29. The following appear to be of Greek 
design. The twelve signs surrounding 
Pheebus on a gem. Engraved in Montfaucon, 
‘Antiquité Expliquée,’ 1719, vol. i. p. 1, 
pl. lxiv. La Chausse coll. 

30. On acoin, round the temple of Artemis. 
In Montfaucon, i. 87, pl. xv. 

31. On an oval marble sculpture, round 
Phebus. In Montfaucon, i. 64. 

32. On a gem, round Aries, Zeus, and 
Hermes. Fould collection. In King, ‘ An- 
tique Gems and Rings,’ 1872, vol. i. p. 243, 
sardonyx. 

33. On a gem, around Zeus. In King, i. 
243. 

34. On a gem, around Sor-Apis or Serapis, 
with the heads of the planetary deities (King, 
i. 252). 

35. On a gem, around Sor-Apis and the 
planetary deities. Bosanquet collection (King, 
1, 252). 

36. On a gem, around Zeus and the 
Dioscuri. Egyptian emerald. Praun collection 
(King, i. 252). 

37. On a gem, around Sor-Apis and the 
planetary deities. In Caylus, ‘Recueil 
d’Antiquités,’ 1752. 

38. On a coin of Amastris of Paphlagonia. 
B.c. c. 322. In Head, ‘History of Numis- 
matics.’ 

39. On a medal, around Artemis in a 
temple, struck at Ptolemais. In Taylor, 
Be met’s Dictionary of the Bible,’ 1823, 
vol. v. 

40. Describing the emblematic statue of 
Artemis of Ephesus, Taylor (Calmet, iii. 199) 
says: “On her breastplate (pectoral) is a 
necklace of pearls; it is also ornamented with 
the signs of the zodiac.” In Calmet, vol. v. 

41. A similar, but not duplicate statue is 
in the Naples Museum, of which Falkener 
(‘ Ephesus,’ p. 290) says: “In her breast are 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, of which those 
seen in front are the ram, bull, twins, crab, 
and lion.” Engraved in Fairbairn (‘Bible 
Dictionary,’ 1872, i. 529), and described fully 
in Wilson, ‘ Lights and Shadows of Northern 
Mythology,’ 1881, pp. 113-116. 

42. On a round gem, around a quadriga and 
Victory, sardonyx. collection. 


In Worlidge, ‘ Antique Gems,’ 1768, No. 52. 
43. On a circular gem, round Phebus. In 

Smith, ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

Biography and Mythology,’ on title. 
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44. The following three casts from gems may 


be mentioned, in a valuable cabinet of casts | 


formerly the property of the late Mr. Barnard, 
M.P., of Gosfield Hall, Essex. Onacast from 
a gem, No. 772. 

45. On a cast from a large gem, No. 773. 

46. On a cast from a large circular gem, 
No. 1030. 

47. On a cast from acircular gem. Zeus, 
enthroned in the centre, holds rod and fulmen, 
his feet resting on an arch, beneath which 
rises Poseidon with trident. On the right 
side of Zeus stands Hermes, with caduceus 
and purse and cock. On the other Aries, 
with rod and Gorgon shield. Virgo is a 
woman caressing a unicorn. Gemini isa man 
and woman. e signs run in the reverse 
or Egyptian order. Though called Greek it 
seems loter. Diameter 2} in., tray 5, No. 
225. 

48. On a cast from a round gem, surround- 
inga thesigns running, as in the last, 
from left to right. Diameter 3/5 in., tray 7, 
No. 347; the last two numbers from a collec- 
tion of Italian casts in my possession. 

A. B. G. 


The Bodleian possesses a painting of the 
zodiac of Tentyra, by bequest of R. Mason, 
of Queen’s College, in 1841 (Macray’s ‘ Annals,’ 
p. 342, 1890). Ep. MarsHatt, F.S.A. 


Tue BattLe or TowTron.—A contemporary 
has recently spoken of the battle of Towton 
in the following words :— 

“At Towton, probably the most sanguinary en- 
counter ever fought out in any country or age, 
about one hundred and twenty thousand combat- 
ants were engaged, thirty-eight thousand of whom 
were subsequently interred where they had fallen 
on the field of battle. Proportionately to the 
number of troops actually arrayed in arms on both 
sides, the ‘ butcher’s bill’ of Towton was consider- 
ably heavier than that of Waterloo, or even of 
Gravelotte. Scarcely less destructive to human 
life were the three general actions fought in 
the vicinity of London—two at St. Albans and one 
at Barnet, where Warwick, the Kingmaker, and 
his astute brother, Earl Montague, died facing the 
foe. Inthe northern and midland counties many 
rural districts were entirely depopulated, while 
others were so ruinously devastated by the lawless 
soldiery and camp-followers of both armies that 
they became absolutely unproductive, and were 
verforce abandoned by their famine-stricken in- 

abitants.” 

Is it possible, I would ask, that these 
figures can be correct? To me they seem 
wildly exaggerated. There are few things 
which require more careful scrutiny than the 
numbers recorded to have been slain in battle, 
whether in ancient or medieval times. Such 
tests as have been found available have, I 


| believe, been applied to the accounts of the 
killed spoken of in certain of the engagements 
mentioned in the Old Testament, and some 
of those in what are known as the classical 
historians have not been neglected; but, 
so far as I know, nothing of the kind has 
been done for the battles fought in England 
during the Middle Ages. When we call to 
mind how small the population must have 
been during the Wars of the Roses it seems 
next to impossible that one hundred and 
twenty thousand men could have been 

thered together in one neighbourhood. 

‘eeding a large army is a business which 

even now almost overtasks the abilities of 
great commanders. How could so vast a 
crowd have been sustained in days when 
there were no canals or railways, and when 
the high roads were for the most part mere 
trackways such as are still called “ occupation 
lanes” in some parts of England? It may 
be replied that in those times armies lived 
by pillage. This is no doubt true, but per- 
sons who know the district wherein Towton 
lies will, I think, agree with me that upwards 
of four hundred years ago it could have 
afforded but a very limited supply of food of 
any sort, and probably no flesh meat what- 
ever, as the inhabitants must have had too 
keen a sense of their own interest not to have 
driven their flocks and herds to the north 
or west, far out of the reach of immediate 
danger. There is no evidence on the matter, 
so far as | am aware, but it is probable that 
nearly the whole of the human population 
would have fled also. War had been raging 
intermittently for a long time, and they 
would realize far better than we can do, who 
have been so long accustomed to peace, what 
the horrors of war mean even to a non- 
belligerent population. On the other hand, 
to come to anything approaching a fair judg- 
ment, we must bear in mind that no quarter 
was given by the victorious Yorkists, and 
therefore great numbers of Lancastrians 
must have fallen in the pursuit after the 
battle was over. 

Here are a few notes on the question which 
might be largely supplemented. In a docu- 
ment printed among the ‘Paston Letters’ 
(edit. 1874, vol. ii. p. 6) the names of certain 
nobles who fell in the engagement are given, 
and afterwards we are informed that there 
were twenty-eight thousand slain “nomberd 


by Harralds.” Hume, referring to Habington, 


says that “above thirty-six thousand men 
are computed to have fallen in the battle and 
pursuit,” while Lingard puts the numbers at 
thirty-eight thousand, besides those who were 
drowned in the Yorkshire streams, The late 
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Mr. J. R. Green (‘ Hist. of “y People,’ first 
edition, vol. i. p. 576) says that “ Edward's 
herald counted more than twenty thousand 
Lancastrian corpses on the field. The losses 
of the conquerors were hardly less heav 
than those of the conquered, but the triumph 
was complete.” 

That there was a terrible slaughter is cer- 
tain, but that the numbers have been exag- 
gerated does not, I think, admit of doubt. 

ASTARTE. 


“Sexron.”—At a Board of Trade inquiry 
into a proposed light railway for the Isle 
of Axholme, held at Crowle on 5 February, 
the chairman, the Earl of Jersey, asked the 
meaning of the word “selion,” which had been 
used by one of the witnesses. I was not 
present at the meeting, but I understand that 
the suggestion was made that it signifies as 
much land as a man can plough in a day. 
This, of course, is quite wrong, at least as 
regards the present meaning. 

alliwell defines the oan 
“a short piece of land in arable ridges and 
furrows, of uncertain quantity. It is sometimes 
defined to be a ridge of land lying between two 
furrows. See Carlisle’s ‘ Account of Charities,’ 
p. 305. ‘A selion, ridge of land, porca.’ Coles.” 

Littleton (1693) defines it as Coles, but 
under selio has “er Cod. {‘ ‘odex Theodo- 
sianus] Leyland.” “ Layland” is fallow land, 
land lying untilled. Bailey defines “ selion” 
as “A Ridge of Land which lies between two 
Furrows,” which is, I may say, exactly the 
meaning the word has in this neighbourhood, 
where it is still in common use. I should add, 
however, that here it is used only of lands 
lying in the unenclosed fields. I have before 
me now an auctioneer’s bill of last year, in 
which the word is used nearly a dozen 
times :— 

** A selion of Arable Land on the Intake Furlong 
.....containing 1 rood, 25 perches. selion of 
Arable Land on Pinfold Furlong......containing 
2 roods, 31 perches. Two selions of Arable Land, 
ploughed together, on Short New Edge Furlong 

....containing 1 rood, 22 perches.” 

These instances are sufficient to show how 
the word is used. The selions are usually 
lands four yards in width, ploughed in ridges, 
with a double furrow between them, each 
selion being a separate property, and two con- 
tiguous ones are rarely occupied by the same 
person. They may A of any length com- 
patible with that of the furlong on which 
they are situate. A “flat” of land is usually 
a larger piece than a selion. There are three 
“flats” mentioned in the bill from which I 
have quoted, each of which is more than an 
acre in extent. These are, for convenience, 


as 


ploughed in “yokkings,” that is, in such pro- 
portions as can be done at one yoking, and 
they are not usually so distinctly ridged as 
the selions, since they only occur on the 
lighter soils. 

Knowing these facts, I am somewhat sur- 

rised to read in Mr. Maitland’s *‘ Domesday 

ook and Beyond’ that the word “selion” 
struck no root in our language. Mr. Mait- 
land’s words are :— 

“In our Latin documents these ridges appear as 
selions (se/tones). In English they were called 
‘lands,’ for the French si//on struck no root in our 
language.” 

In a note, however, he quotes a passage from 
the Gloucester Corporation Records in which 
“selion” frequently appears. In Mr.Seebohm’s 
‘English Village Community the word doesnot 
occur, but the Latin se/io is used several times. 
Mr. Maitland, in the note I have referred to, 
says that in Mr. Seebohm’s book there seems 
to be some confusion between the selions and 
the acre or half-acre strips into which the 
“shots” or furlongs were divided ; but so far 
as I understand him Mr. Seebohm uses the 
term much as we do here. He says, indeed, 
that “the strips in the open fields are gener- 
ally known by the country folk as balks,” 
which is not the case in this neighbourhood, 
where “balk” has a quite different meanin 

that of an unploughed turf boundary ; an 

he makes no mention of the “flats” which 
sometimes occur on the same furlongs as the 
selions. It is probable, however, that these 
were originally selions that have been thrown 
together for convenience merely. C. C. B. 

Epworth. 

P.S.—The definition of “layland” as fallow 
land is Bailey’s. We have in use here the 
term /eyland, meaning land that has been 

sown with clover and left for grazing, some- 
times called “clover ley.” is, however, 
can, I imagine, scarcely be what is meant by 
Littleton. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’s Sone : 8. T. CoLeRmDGE 
AND JoHN Sketton.—Coleridge’s beautiful 
address to the nightingale is deservedly a 
favourite with all lovers of poetry. We all 
know that Coleridge was a man of wide and 
various reading. I have recently acquired a 
copy of the ‘ Workes of Maister Skelton, Poete 
Laureate to King Henry VIII.’ (London, C. 
Davies, mMpccxxxv1.), and I must confess I 
have found a good deal to qualify the sweep- 
ing condemnation that has been passed by 
some critics on Skelton’s productions. I mean, 
however, to confine myself on this occasion 
to a single quotation from each author. From 
the poem of the modern writer, who wrote it 
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just a century ago (‘Select Poetical Works of 
. T. Coleridge,’ p. 70, London, H hn, 
1852), I make the following extract :— 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
so many Nightingales: and far and near, 
n wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other’s songs— 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, and swift jug, jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all— 
Stirring the air with such a harmony, 
That, should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day. 
These are exquisite lines, it will be allowed, 
and full of a poet’s rapture. I now bespeak 


it round the neck of her dying child. The father 
had ‘done the seven nights’—that is, for seven 
nights he had watched in the dark behind a lighted 
lantern, attentive to the slightest sound, ready 
to catch and grapple with the vampire. A single 
prick with a pin sufficed to make her visible to 
the human eye. But the seven nights’ watch had 
been fruitless, for the child wasted away and 
grew more hopelessly feeble from hour to hour. 
At last, in despair, the father had consulted with 
a wizard, by whose advice he had killed a dog and 
put the y behind the door. The vampire could 
not then enter the house till she counted every 
hair on its body.”—‘ The Triumph of Death,’ by 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, translated by Georgina 
Harding, 1898, p. 265. 


Georce Brack. 


attention to those of John Skelton, who 
“was buried in the Chancel of the Church of 
ohm’s St. Margaret, within the City of Westminster, 


12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


“On” orn “Upon.”—It will no doubt have 
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before Dickens's time. For example, I read 
in the Connoisseur, No. 123, which is dated 
Thursday, 3 June, 1756, and refers to the 
doubtful benefits the Foundling Hospital of 
those days conferred upon society, a note 
which shows considerable knowledge of cer- 
tain forerunners of Mr. Squeers. The sardonic 
author, after describing various persons who 
brought babies to be cared for, according to 
the philanthropy of thosedays—philanthropy 
which is now indulged in other directions 
and at the cost of involuntary subscriptions 
out of the rates—describes “a pert young 
baggage” who brought to the hospital “a 
brat” which was her mistress’s and not her 
own, and further tells us that, a few years 
previously, the said mistress had 

“produced another charming boy; which, being 
too old to be got into this Hospital, is now at a 
school in Yorkshire, where young gentlemen are 
boarded, cloathed and educated, and found in all 
necessaries, for ten pounds a year.” 

F. G. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. (See 9% S. i. 180.) 
—The book by Mr. Sergeant calls this “the 
largest cathedral in Northern Europe,” mean- 
ing, apparently, the longest in ground plan. 
Even this is no longer true since St. Alban’s 
has been made a cathedral. But the bare 
length made by low additions gives no such 
claim, when compared with those retaining 
their full height throughout, as York, Lincoln, 
and Ely; still less with buildings of double 
the height, as Amiens, Chartres, Reims, Paris, 
and now finished Cologne. These have fully 
twice the capacity of Winchester. The fact 
that the central tower fell the year after 
Rufus was buried under it is mentioned, and 
that the Normans rebuilt it, but not to the 
full height ; and no notice is taken of the four 
belfry towers on the corners of the transept, 
which were certainly begun, if not finished, 
and appear in the five towers of the city arms. 
It wand be a fine way of commemorating 
Alfred, two years hence, if all these could be 
restored. The story of circular windows on 
the great lantern tower reproduced those at 
East Meon by the same Bishop Walkelin ; 
and there is plenty of strength to bear it. 
But to rebuild the belfry towers would 
involve underpinning the foundations, 
which all indicate a falling away from the 
transept. They were doubtless taken down 
to prevent their falling. E. L. Garserr. 


Brera or Epwarp VI.: a Rectirication.— 
In October, 1537, Margaret, Queen Dowager 
of Scots, wrote to congratulate Henry VIII. on 
his son’s birth, of which he had just informed 
her. The day of the month, first written 


“viij,” was altered in the queen’s hand, so as 
to make it doubtful whether to read “ xiij” 
or “xviii” (‘Hamilton Papers,’ vol. i. pp. 49- 
51). Mr. Gairdner (in ‘Letters, &c., of 
Henry VIII.’ vol. xii. part ii. No. 1079) 
remarks in a note that October is “ evidently 
for November.” This cannot be so, for, as he 
shows (thid., Nos. 911, 1060), Edward was 
born on 12 Oct., 1537, christened on the 15th, 
and his mother died on the 24th of the same 
month. When the date of the queen’s letter is 
read “xviij” (as it should have been), and five 
days allowed for Henry’s messenger reaching 
his sister in Scotland, this puts the thing 
right. Margaret would surely not have let 
a whole month pass before congratulating 
Henry, his wife having died meanwhile, to 
which she makes no reference. 
Josern Barn. 


BootLeE 1N CUMBERLAND.—Permit me to 
point out an inaccuracy in Mr. Charles 
Creighton’s ‘A History of Epidemics in 
Britain.’ On p. 568 of vol. i. the author 
writes: “We get a glimpse of a heavy mor- 
tality among the country »ple the year 
after [1652] at Bootle, in Cans srland, just 
across the border from Lancashire,” &c. 

The foregoing statement does not concern 
Bootle in Cumberland, but should be ascribed 
to Bootle in Lancashire (see ‘Hist. MSS. 
Commission,’ x. part iv. p. 106). 

Cuas. Hy. Hunt. 

“To Svr."—A woman in Sheffield, who 
was carrying a large market-basket, and who, 
judging from her appearance, was a farmer's 
wife living in one of the adjoining villages, 
said the other day toa man who accompanied 
her, “Tha can soo along; I’m going to 
Boot’s” (a well-known chemist’s shop). This 
was sue in the old sense of “follow.” 

8. O. Appy. 


THEROIGNE DE MéricourT AND MARaT.— 
Many of your readers may not have noticed 
the narrative relative to Théroigne de Méri- 
court in the first volume of the ‘Memoirs of 
Barras.’ She was, according to Barras, seized 
by the populace and dragged before the Com- 
mittee at the Feuillants with loud cries 
of “To the lamp-post.” (In passing, I did not 
think that the Committee was often consulted 
on a lamp-post case.) The Committee desired 
to save her, but seemed not likely to succeed, 
when Marat interfered and told the mob 
that it would be beneath their dignity to 
hang such a contemptible courtesan, — by 
this means munevedell in saving her life. 


It seems hardly likely that after this occur- 
rence she would have remained in Paris to be 
again seized and flogged. It looks as if either 
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the rough usage which she received from the 
mob on this occassion was magnified into a 
flogging, or else that Marat proceeded, “ Flog 
the contemptible wretch instead of hanging 
her,” which Barras as an admirer of Marat 
does not record. 

Alison gives the date of the flogging as 
31 May, 1793. This was the day of the over- 
throw of the Girondins, and it may be pre- 
sumed that Théroigne was regarded as a 
member of that party. If so, she would have 
been safe enough up to that date, and the 
incident recorded by Barras could hardly 
have vccurred previously. But on the fall 
of the Girondins, Marat became one of the 
most powerful men in Paris and could pro- 
bably have disposed of her as he thought fit. 
He saved a man from the lamp-post, giving 
him a good kick to show his contempt. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be ad to 
them direct. 


“Dac paw.”--Ina ballad entitled ‘The Duke 
of Argyle’s Courtship,’ beginning with the line 
“Did you ever hear of a loyal Scot ?” which 
is printed in Buchan’s ‘ Ancient Ballads and 
Songs of the North of Scotland’ (1875), ii. 
141, there occurs the following quatrain 


(p. 143) :— 
Wi’ your blue bonnet ye think ye’re braw, 
But I ken nae use for it at a’, 


But be a nest to our dag daw, 
And I'll never be your dearie, O. 
What is the precise meaning of the expression 
a“dagdaw”? Tue Epiror or THE 
Dravect Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Ropert Gervas was elected from West 
minster School to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1570. If any correspondent of *N. & Q.’ 
can give me any particulars relating to Gervas 
I shall be greatly obliged. G. F. R. B. 


Rev. Richarp Jonnsoy, B.A.—Can you 
give me any information regarding the Rev. 
Richard Johnson, B.A., the first Church of 
England clergyman in Australia? He was 
born about 1760; graduated B.A. at St. Mary 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, 1784 ; came 
to N.S. Wales in 1780; returned to England 
1800; died about 1814. I am compiling a life 
of him, and want to know where and when he 
was born, and where and when he died. 
I have an idea that he belonged to Canter- 
bury, Kent, but can learn nothing definite. 

W. Fawcett. 

Brisbane. 


Saracossa Sea.—The Pall Mall Gazette of 
14 Aug., 1897, contains the words “ turning 
the whole place into a miniature Saragossa 
sea,” in a place where the lake in St. James’s 
Park is spokenof. What is the “Saragossa sea” 
referred to here ? PALAMEDES. 


Tue Fir-cone HEeRaLpry.—What is the 
customary method of depicting fir-cones? 
Are they shown in a vernal or autumnal 
condition ? Is the point directly upwards or 


downwards, or oblique ; and if so, inclined 
to which side? Is the cone straight or cur- 
vilinear; and if the latter, to which side is the 
curve directed? The particular shield in 
question is borne by a French family and is 
as “de sinople[green] six pommes 
de pin d’or, 3,2 et 1.” It will be seen that 


the position and form must apply to six cones. 
What is the heraldic signification of the fir- 
cone? Is it not ecclesiastical ? 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Wiscuester.—Can any reader of ‘N.& 


Scutptors.—Will any reader kindly give | kindly refer me to a printed copy of a charter 
the Christian names and dates of birth and | granted by King Henry VIII. to Winchester, 


death of G. Prosperi, Palkirk, Laurence 
Macdonald, and John Steell, sculptors ? 
EvELYN WELLINGTON. 
Apsley House. 


JOHN RANDALL is stated to have been head 
master of Westminster School from 1563 to 
1564. I shall be glad to learn any information 
about him. 


“ HIGHLANDRY.” — Ogilvie’s ‘Dictionary’ 


cites Smollett as an authority for this word. 
Can one of your readers give the reference 
for the ‘ Historical English Dictionary ’? 
R. J. WHITWELL. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


containing confirmations of charters back to 

the time of Edward the Confessor, with an 

insperimus of each ? JaMEs DALLAs. 
Exeter. 


Jostan Curips.—There is a tradition in 
my family that he had a brother who was 
of a West Indian island, and also a 
daughter who was married to a West Indian 
o the name of Huggins of Nevis. I have 
hitherto failed to prove these statements. 
Who can help me ? M.A.Oxon. 

Ivy House, Clapham, near Bedford. 


“Buriep, A Strancer. — This formula 


‘occurs so frequently in the register of a very 
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small church which I have been examining, 
that it has occurred to me that there must 
have been some inducement to make these 
nameless entries. Is it possible that the tax 
at one time imposed upon entries in registers 
was wholly or in part remitted to parishes 
where travelling people or other visitors 
died and were buried 


WorDsWorTH AND Burns.—In the preface 
to Matthew Arnold’s ‘Wordsworth’ I find the 
following :— 

“Wordsworth owed much to Burns, and a style 
of perfect plainness, relying for effect solely on the 
weight and force of that which with entire fidelity 
it utters, Burns could show him. 

The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stain’d his name. 
Every one will be conscious here of a likeness to 
Wordsworth.” 
Can you or any of your readers kindly tell 
me where in Burns’s works these lines are to 
be found? I have searched in vain. 
VIATOR. 


‘Tue Propte’s JourNaL.’—Can any of your 
readers inform me how long the People’s 
Journal, edited by John Saunders, continued? 


Commenced January, 1846. 


Porm WaNTED.—Can any of your readers 
tell me where I can find a poem containing 
the following lines !— 

Farewell, the beautiful, meek, proud disdain 
That spurred me on all virtue to pursue, 
All vice to shun ! 
Farewell! and O! unpardonable Death. 
I was under the impression, when I saw them 
about twenty-five years ago, that they formed 
rt of a translation of a poem by Dante ; 
ut I cannot find them amongst his works. 
I should like to know the whole poem, which, 
so far as I can recollect, was a very short one. 
Rp. PHILuips. 


Sepoy Mutiny.—Can any one let me know 
of any literature (fiction or history) of the 
Indian Mutiny dealing with the treatment 
of the prisoners at Cawnpore before their 
massacre? History. 


DEDICATION oF ANcIENT CouRcHEs.—I shall 
be greatly obliged for opinions on the follow- 
ing. Many ancient churches are known 
simply as “St. Mary’s Church.” Now as there 
are seven B.V.M. festival days in the year, can 
any one of them more than another be as- 
signed as saint day to such achurch? Has 
St. Mary Annun., 25 March, Lady Day, that 


distinction? Are there any fixed days in the 
year for the festivals of “Holy Trinity,” 
“Christ Church,” and “St. Saviour” ? 
Grorce Watson. 
18, Wordsworth Street, Penrith. 


BRANWELL FamiLy.—My great-great-grand- 
father, Thomas Mathews, born 1733, married 
at St. Ives, Cornwall, in 1757, Mary Branwell, 
of Penzance. I know that she was a near 
kinswoman to the mother of Charlotte 
Bronté, but am desirous of ascertaining the 
exact relationship. The above marriage was 
witnessed by “Samson Bramwall,” as_ he 
spells his name in signing the register. Who 
was the common paternal ancestor of Mary 
Branwell and the mother of “the Brontés” ? 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


‘Secret History oF THE Court,’ &c.—I 
have chanced lately to come across a book 
(x cheap reprint) entitled ‘The Secret His- 
tory of the Court of England, during the 
reigns of George III. and George IV., and 

urporting to be by “Lady Anne Hamilton.” 

he statements contained in this work are of 
so surprising and yet so circumstantial a 
character that I am interested in ascertaining 
what, if any, degree of credibility attaches to 
the work. Perhaps you can kindly give me 
some information. The original edition ap- 
pears to have been issued about 1832. 

W. F. ANDREWES. 
Kensington. 


Dame Hotrorp.—Can_ any 
reader give me the maiden name of this lady! 
Of the parish of All Hallows, Steyning, in 
the City of London, and relict of Sir William 
Holford, of Witham, co. Leicester, Bart., she 
founded at Oxford, by will dated 19 Nov. 
1717, five exhibitions at Christ Church, two 
at Pembroke and Worcester Colleges _re- 
spectively, and two at Hart Hall. Her 
portrait is in Worcester College; and a 
picture in the hall of Pembroke (of a lady 
seated, full face, in an amber silk dress) 
should, from the likeness to the former 

rtrait, probably be assigned to her. Sir 
Villiam’s first wife appears to have been the 
Lady Frances Cecil, second daughter of 
James, third Earl of Salisbury. 

A. R. BayLey. 

St. Margaret’s, Great Malvern. 


Tue Rev. Jonn Lewis, M.A. of Sydney 
College, Cambridge. In 1626 he published 
“ Melchizedeck’s Anti-type ; or, the Eternal 
Priesthood and All- sufficient Sacrifice of 
Christ, with the scrutiny of the Masse,” &ec. 
He was at the time “one of His Majesty's 
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preachers authorized for the county of Lan- 
caster.” He married a daughter of Richard 
Moore, of Edmunsbury, in Suffolk. Further 
information concerning him is wanted, either 
privately or through the medium of ‘N. & Q.’ 
The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ con- 
tains no reference tohim. H. FisHwick. 
The Heights, Rochdale. 


CHALLOWE.—Can any one give me the arms 
of this family? Sarah, daughter and heir of 
John Challowe, Esq., of Grantham, co. Lin- 
coln, and widow of a Mr. Butler. married 
Oswald Hatfeild, Esq., of Hatfeild Hall, near 
Wakefield, before the middle of the eighteenth 
century. W HoyLe. 

13, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


Great Events From Causes.— 
Some exemplifications of this from history 
would prove interesting to the querist. 
Where do the familiar words “ What great 
events from little causes spring !” come from ! 
There is something like them in Pope’s ‘Rape 
of the Lock.’ 


Beplics, 
GENERAL WADE. 
(9 S. i. 129.) 

I cannot help your correspondent on 
the literary question connected with this 
celebrity, but what follows will perhaps 
be useful. George Wade was born in 1668, 
and died 14 February, 1748, according to 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on 21 March in the 
latter year. Other notices which I have 
seen give the death-date 14 March. He ob- 
tained his first commission in the Engineers 
in 1690, and rose to the highest command. 
He is famous for his part in suppressing the 
Scottish rebellion of 1745, as well as for his 
construction of the great military roads 
through the Highlands during his command 
of the royal forces in Scotland after the 
earlier Jacobite rising of 1715—a work of 
engineering commemorated in a curious 
couplet which, says the writer “ G.” (Richard 
Gough ?) of Appendix No. ix. to James Pettit 
Andrews’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ was made by a Mr. 
Canfield, who was employed in the work :— 
Had you but seen these roads before they were 


e, 
You ’d lift up your hands and bless Marshal Wade. 
“G.,” being uncertain as to Canfield’s nation- 
ality, takes occasion to observe :— 

“Tf he was a native of this island, he affords 
strength to the arguments already adduced, to 
prove that the Irish have, by no means, a right to 
the monopoly of bulls.” 


| The writer of a notice of Wade in Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days’ (i. 369) attributes the couplet 
to an Irish ensign, and explains it as 
“referring in reality to the tracks which had pre- 
viously existed on the same lines, and which are 
roads in all respects but that of being made, i.c., 
regularly constructed.” 

The monument to Wade in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey is a splendid work of Rou- 
biliac. Many notices of Wade’s military opera- 
tions in 1745 are to be found in the fourth 
volumeof Defoe’s‘Tourthrough Great Britain’; 
and anecdotes are related in Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ Hone’s ‘ Year-Book’ (p. 154), 
and Cunningham’s ‘Handbook of London’ 
(art. ‘Cork Street’). F. ADAMs. 

106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


‘Albania, a Poem addressed to the Genius 
of Scotland,’ is of great rarity. There is a 
copy in the Abbotsford Library, and I have 
| no doubt it is the one referred to by Dr. John 
Leyden when he says :— 

“The fate of the poem of ‘Albania’ has been 

extremely unlucky. The author and the original 
editor are equally unknown ; and of the poem itself 
no copy, except that which has been used in this 
edition, is known to exist. It was printed at Lon- 
don for 'T’. Cooper in 1737, folio.” 
Your correspondent A Scor will find many 
interesting remarks and notes on this very 
rare book, which was reprinted by Dr. Ley- 
den, in his ‘Scottish Descriptive Poems, with 
| some I[llustrations of Scottish Literary An- 
tiquities,’ Edinburgh, 1803. The following 
note is written on the fly-leaf of my copy of 
this book :— 

** This scarce collection by Dr. John Leyden con- 
tains the only reprint of ‘ Albania,’ which was pro- 
bably written by a native of Aberdeen (see }. 164). 
Only a single copy is known of the first edition of 
this poem.” 


JAMES SINTON. 
Eastfield, Musselburgh, N.B. 


Years ago somewhere I read these lines :— 
If you had seen these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up your hands and bless General 

Wade. 
Which is not improbable. 
well’s ‘ Life of Johnson’? 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


A correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ (5 8. iii. 369 ; 
iv. 55) states that General Wade’s pedigree 
appeared in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ fourth 
edition. An account of him is also given in 
the ‘Georgian Era.’ General Wade was a 
skilled engineer, and built the Tay Bridge. 
In compliment to him Dr. Friend, of West- 
minster, wrote a Latin inscription, which 
was placed upon the bridge. A copy is given 
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1748, he was interred in Westminster Abbey. 

His nephew Capt. William Webb was master 

of the ceremonies at Bath, for which town his 

uncle was member of Parliament for many 

years. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Houses witHovTt Sratrcases (9 i. 166). 
—An allusion is made at the above reference 
to the Lyceum, and the architect named as 
Mr. Charles Beazley. I beg to state that the 
Lyceum was built by my father, the late Mr. 
Samuel Beazley, not by either of the Messrs. 
Charles Beazley who have practised in the 
same profession. Emity A. TRIBE. 


I have lived a good deal at Oban, and knew 
Altnacraig, but I never heard that it was 
designed or built without a staircase; it 
certainly has one now. Apropos, it was a 
tradition—not, I fancy, without foundation 
—of my youth in Wigtonshire that the fine 
mansion of Lochnaw, the seat of Sir Andrew 
Agnew, had been planned by the then baronet 
himself, and that it was not until the actual 
erection of it had commenced that the total 
absence of staircase was discovered. 

OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


I have always associated this story with 
Balzac, of whom I first read it. Balzac 
designed his own house in the country, and 
when it was built according to his plans it 
was found that the staircase was omitted, 
and consequently it had to be added, outside, 
afterwards. I cannot place my hand on m 
authority for the moment. S. J. A. F. 


Though I doubt of the existence of this 
blunder anywhere, Sir C. Barry committed 
one quite as great in designing the clock- 
tower of the Palace of Parliament with no 
entrance for the bell, which had to remain 
outside the foot of the tower till a new arch 
was pulled down and opened for it. 

E. L. Garpert. 

“ THROUGH-STONE ” (8 S, xii. 487 ; 9S. i. 9). 
—In what are called “brick graves” it is 
usual to pas a flagstone sufficiently large to 
complete y cover the space above the buried 
coffin, and upon this the walls of the grave 
are again built up, so leaving a stone bottom 
upon which is laid the next interment. This 


slab is technically known here in the West, 
and doubtless elsewhere, as the “through- 
stone,” or, as it is called, the “drue-stone.” It 
may, and probably does, mean the coffin 
stone, though the idea now is that through 
means a t.¢., the stone which reaches 

In my notes I find, 


through the grave. 


“ Through-stone, the slab in a brick grave 
| between two interments.” 


F, T. Etwortny. 
Wellington, Somerset. 


Your correspondents have supplied ample 
evidence proving the true meaning and origin 
of this word, meaning a grave-stone; but in 
this part of Scotland, if you were to ask any 
countryman to show you a “through-stone,” 
he would point to a long stone projecting on 
each side of a wall (called “dyke” with us), 
so as toforma step. Inthissense “through” 
must represent the preposition. This did not 
escape Jamieson (very little did); for in 
addition to explaining “thruch-stane” as 
quoted by your correspondents, he explains 
“through-stone” as “a stone which goes 
through a wall.” HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith, Whauphill. 


The two distinct meanings of this term are 
very clearly exemplified in the glossary to the 
‘Fabric Rolls of York Minster’ (Surt. Soc. vol. 
xxxv.). First, the “thruff-stone,” or binding- 
stone for a wall, by a quotation from Drake's 
‘ Eboracum,’ wherein a monument is described 
as rescued from “brutish workmen who had 
broke it in the midst, and were going to make 
use of it for two throughs, as they call them, to 
bind a wall.” Secondly, as a grave cover, by 
quotations from wills in the registries of 
York and Durham :— 

(1) Sir John Rocliffe of Cowthorpe, in 1531, 
desiring to be buried in the church of the 
Grey Friars, York, instructs his executors to 
“cause a thorughe-stone to be laide upon 
me, and one ymage of the Trinitie sette and 
fixed in the said throughe-stone, and one ymage 
of myself maide kneling undre the said 
ymage, wt one scripture for me in perpetuall 
remembrance.” 

(2) John Bullock, of Neweastle, in 1548-9, 
directs that his body be buried in the 
“pariche churche of All Sainects nye the 
soe stone besides the weddyng churche 

ore. 

(3) In 1562 Thomas Ellis, of Doncaster, 
orders his body to be interred in St. George’s 
Church there, “in that place wheare Sir 
Robert Smyth was buried and I will that 
that stone that lyeth upon that place be laid 
there agayne and four stones sett upon ends 
of the same, and thereupon laid one throughe, 
beyng now of the bakeside of my house.” 

Ricup. WELFORD. 

In a ‘Glossary of Yorkshire Words and 
Phrases’ (1855) I find—“ A Trough or Through 
(pron. truf’), a table tomb, generally square, 
and occupying the entire surface of the grave.” 

C. P. HALE. 
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Dresstp up To THE Nines S. xii. 469; 
i. 57),—Cf. “Tiré quatre épingles,” a 
lower square number being used in the French 
language. KILLIGREW. 


Pror. SkEaT will find that I have already 
anticipated him in my * Folk-Etymology’ 
(p. 257, 1883) in conjecturing that nines in 
this phrase stands for nine, nyen, or neyen, the 
. in older English. Charles Reade has 
the expression “polished to the nine” (‘Never 
Too Late to Mend,’ chap. lxv.), which comes 
nearer to its proposed original. 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

South Woodford. 


BALBRENNIE i. 48).—I do not think I 
am rash in hazarding the conjecture that 
Balbrennie = Baile Tesctheeiah (Gaelic), 
meaning “ Welsh-town,” or “ Briton’s Town.’ 
In Irish this would be pronounced Bally- 
brannagh. Joun Hopson MATTHEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Dr. Wuattey §. i. 67).—The Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Sedgwick Whalley was a most inti- 
mate correspondent of Mrs. Piozzi’s—if the 
same Dr. Whalley inquired for. He _ hac 
several addresses—Royal Crescent, Bath ; 
Longford Lodge, Bristol; Mendip. In 1814- 
1816 he was on the Continent, at Nevers, 
Louvaine, Brussels. Up to 1810 Mrs. Piozzi 


| 900, but “I kept deat Murphy for myself. 
| He was the pine j etd of my first Husband, 
and the True and Partial Friend of my second, 
he loved my Mother—and poor as I am— 
Murphy remains with me.” The auction of 
Charles Surface’s family pictures repeats 
litself in Mrs. Piozzi’s retaining Murphy’s 
| portrait from grateful feeling. 
Hitpa GaMLIN. 


| 


Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Thomas Sedgwick Whalley, D.D., of Mendip 
Lodge, co. Somerset, was born in 1746. He 
was the second son of Dr. John Whalley, 
| Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity. For more than fifty 
years Dr. T. 8. Whalley was rector of Hag- 
worthingham, and was the friend of Mrs. 
| Siddons and Hannah More. He was author 
of several poems and tales, and died abroad 
in 1833. His journals were published in 
1863. PELOops. 

Bedford. 


Lerrers §. i. 169).—The 
Anglo-Saxon name for the letter th was 
“thorn,” as we know, among other things, 
|from an early poem in which each letter of 
the alphabet is mentioned by turn. Even 
/ nowadays the term can scarcely be considered 
obsolete, as it is largely used by philologists. 
|The Icelanders also call the letter “thorn,” 


addresses him as the “Revd.” only ; from that | which name occurs in a grammatical treatise 
date she changes to the Rev. Dr. Whalley. | of the twelfth century, and has continued in 
When he was setting off on his continental| use to the present day. The other letter 
tour Mrs. Piozzi wrote (November, 1814): | (having the power of gf or y) has no name 
“Thousands of Prayers and Wishes for your| that [ know of myself, but perhaps some 
safe return are sent up daily to the Throne | other reader can supply it. There is one 
of Grace, and none more warm and true than | thing about it, however, which B. may not 
those of Dear Dr. Whalley’s Forty years |be aware of, and that is the curious and 


attached and ever obliged sert H. L. P.” 


interesting way in which, in later times, it 


Having the privilege allowed me of copying | has been confused with z in printing. There 
a series of Mrs. Piozzi’s lengthy letters to her | are many Scottish place and personal names 
old friend Dr. Whalley, I have worked them | which are pronounced in some peculiar way 


into a very interesting article. 
from 5 January, 1789, to 1816. 
pen flows on in the liveliest style, detailing 
all the incidents of her gay and busy life—the 

urchase of her Welsh residence Brynbella; 
er intimacy with Miss Seward, Miss Hannah 
More, Mrs. Siddons, &e.; the progress of the 
Napoleonic disturbances and her comments 
thereon ; the natural way in which she writes 
to Dr. Whalley of the personal rudeness she 
experienced from her daughters when, by his 
advice, she offered them Streatham Park, its 
furniture and pictures. Her limited means 
on their refusal forced their sale. One item 
in her account of the picture sale is of 
interest. Dr. Johnson’s portrait sold for 
378/., Garrick’s for 175/., Edmund Burke for 


They range | that can only be explained by a knowledge 
Her clever | of this fact. 


Take, for instance, the combina- 
tion dz in the surname MacFadzen, pro- 
nounced and sometimes written MacFadyen 
or MacF adden ; and MacGudzeon, pronounced 
and sometimes written MacGudgeon ; or in 
the place-name Cadzow Castle or Cadyow 
Castle, immortalized by Sir Walter Scott in 
one of his poems. Another combination in 
which z has taken the place of the ancient 
character for y is /z, as in the familiar sur- 
name Dalziel, which, as every one knows, is 
pronounced something like the English sur- 
name Dale ; Drumelzier Castle is pronounced 
Drumellyer, as may be seen by the way it 
rhymes in Scottish poems. In Cornwall and 
the west of England there are numerous 
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age and personal names in which z is used 
or y. I will not trench upon space further 
than by mentioning one of them, the sur- 
name Chedzoy, locally pronounced Chedgey, 
which, curiously enough, occurs in Tom 
Taylor’s ‘Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing,’ recently 
performed at the Comedy Theatre. 
J. Pratt, Jun. 

Has B. consulted ‘The Origin and Progress 
of Writing,’ by Thomas Astle, Keeper of the 
Records of the Tower of London, 1784? For 
the reason Astle gives—that 
“these notes of abbreviation are not the original 


members of an alphabet ; they were the result of | 


later reflection, and were introduced for dispatch ”— 
may they not have been nameless? B. will 
find the Saxon th (p of the fifth century) 
at p. 169, and the Roman-Saxon 3 (g, latter 
end of the seventh century) at pp. 99, 100, 
plate 16. Harotp Ma cet, Col. 


MaGInN AND ‘BLAcKWoop’s MAGAZINE’ 
S. i. 122).—The anecdotes related here 
remind me of another one. When Samuel 
Rogers, the banker, published his ‘ Pleasures 
of Memory,’ Lord Eldon, referring to his own 
banker Gosling, said: “If I ever find that 
Gozzy takes to writing poetry, I will with- 
draw my account at once.” E. Yarpiey. 


“ Crozzi.” (9 i. 107).—This is a common 
word in Derbyshire, but does not always 
mean burnt to a cinder. Things shrivelled 
by heat, but not burnt, are “crozziled.” Hair 
thrown on a fire “crozzils up.” Cinders 
and slag are “crozzils.”. An over-cooked 
rasher of bacon is “done to a crozzil.” 

TuHos, RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Cope AND Mitre xii. 106, 175, 350, 
493 ; 9° S. i. 14).—Will you allow me to ask 
what is Mr. AnGus’s authority for stating 
that at the Reformation aeaalion were dis- 
used and copes worn in their stead at the 
Eucharistic service? True, the rubric required 
the wearing of the vestment (7. e., chasuble) 
or cope, but the alternative was not optional, 
as is evident from the subsequent direction 
that on Wednesdays and Fridays after 
Litany, even though there be no communi- 
cants, the liturgy shall be said at the altar, 
the service on these occasions terminatin 
after the offertory, when certain specifi 
prayers were to be added, concluding with 
the blessing, and at this service the priest 
was ordered to wear the plain alb or surplice 
and cope. The above clearly shows that the 
use of the chasuble was to be restricted to 
the full Eucharistic service; for the Missa 
Sicca the cope was provided. E. C. A. 


Bretiocrapnry S. i. 143).—The upright 
strokes are designed to show at a glance 
where the lines of the title end, for the pur- 
pose of identification, for which I think 
they ought to be “obtrusive,” like similar 
lines, &c., in Psalters meant to be sung from. 
To me it would be irritating to see such 
abnormal commas as those in “Facetie, of. 
Oxford and Cam-,” or to see commas turned 
the wrong way. But is it not—like the great 
question of whether a book-back should be 
lettered upward or downward—rather a case 
of much about nothing ? J. T. ¥F. 


FRENCH PRISONERS OF WAR IN THE Savoy 
(9° §S. i. 128).—There was a prison in the 
Savoy for “felons and deserters” in 1781, and 
an attempt at prison-breaking is recorded in 
the ‘Annual! Register,’ xxiv. 179. 

Epwarp H. MarsHaLt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


Has your correspondent consulted ‘The 
History of the Ancient Savoy Palace, built 
by the Duke of Savoy a.p. 1245, now the 
Site of the Waterloo Bridge,’ London, 1817, a 
copy of which is in the Corporation Library, 
Guildhall EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


WILLow PLate RuyMe S. xii. 
326, 413, 514).—The following version, as 
fugitive as the rest, deals with the case more 
minutely and exhibits better technique than 
the others quoted. It deserves to rank as 
the standard description of the subject :— 

Two wild pigeons flying high, 

A little vessel sailing by, 

A weeping willow hanging o’er, 

A — with three men if not four. 
Here the giant’s castles stand, 
Famous, known throughout the land, 
Here’s a tree with apples on, 

Here’s a fence to end the song. 


"ARTHUR MAYALL. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Rye House Ptor 
(9 i. 68).—See the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
xxxiii.; Evelyn’s ‘Diary,’ ii.; Jesse’s ‘ Eng- 
land under the Stuarts,’ iii.; Rapin’s ‘Histo 
of England,’ xiv. 321; Al/ the Year Round, 
Second Series, vi. 434; Penny Magazine, ix.; 
| ‘Old England,’ with an illustration. For the 
|*Rye House Plot Cards’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 5S. 
|v. 9, 141. EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Cox. Henry Ferrrposco 1x Jamaica (8 §. 
xii. 348, 413, 474; 9 S. i. 95)—I am much 
obliged to AyEanr for his notes on the Ferra- 

| bosco family, though I knew the references 
which he kindly gives. Several extracts from 
the Greenwich parish registers were prin 
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in the Musician for 29 Sept., 1897, to which 
I have already referred. There are a few 
further notes on John Ferrabosco in the 
Musician for 20 Oct., 1897, p. 459. I should 
int out that the reference to ‘ State Papers, 
iom., Charles IL.,’ vol. xxxix., does not show 
that the brothers Alfonso and Henry Ferra- 
bosco died in the year 1661, but only that 
they were dead in that year. G. E. P. A. 


REGISTERING BrrtHs AND DeaTus IN ENG- 
LAND (8 §. xii. 109, 214, 435, 511; 9% S. i. 
131).—Birth and death registration became 
compulsory in 1874 by the Birth and Death 
Registration Act of that year. Three months 
is now the outside limit during which births 
can be registered without fee. After then, 
up to a period of twelve months from the 
date of birth, the fee is 5s. Beyond that time, 
to within seven years, registration may be 
effected, with the sanction of the Registrar- 
General, on payment of fees amounting to 
10s. No hist con be registered after the 
expiry of seven years from the date eI 

AUGUSTINE SkoTTOWE 8. i. 28, 91).—This 
name —— in early Massachusetts history, 
also in Virginian, I think. A Capt. Joshua 
Scottow, who wrote the well-known ‘Old 
Men’s Tears,’ &c., a rare bit of New England 
printing, was one of the founders in 1669 of 
the historic Old South Meeting House, Boston, 
which still flourishes. His old gravestone 
is embedded in the porch of this church. See 
H. A. Hill’s ‘Old South Church,’ 2 vols. 8vo., 
plates, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894; 
also Hill’s ‘ Joshua Scottow and John Alden’ 
(one of the addresses), in ‘Old South Memorial 
Addresses,’ 1 vol. 8vo., Boston, 1884. The 
descendants of the old Boston Scottows, it 
is said, now call themselves Scott. 


J. G.C. 


At one of the old farmhouses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chesham there were three 
portraits, said to have been purchased at the 
sale ; one was a full-length of a boy in Roman 
costume, with a dog; a second was a lady, 
half-length, also with a dog: the other a 
half-length, probably the father. They ap- 
peared to be about the time of Queen Anne, 
and were said to be portraits of members of 
the Skottowe family. W. R. Horwoop. 

31, Carden Road, Peckham Rye. 


SHAKSPEARE’S GRANDFATHER (8 S. xii. 
463 ; 9° S.i. 41, 113).—Since writing my letter 
to you, [am sorry to find that (‘N.&Q.,’ ‘Shak- 
speare’s London Lodgings,’ 3™ 8. viii. 418, &c.) 

had already answered Mr. VincENT with 
respect to the bond which he now publishes 


as a novelty, and I then stated the charge 
which I again make against Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, that this bond which Mr. Vincent 
has just discovered was well known to him, 
and probably also to Mr. Stokes (who I am 
glad to see now takes upon himself the 
responsibility of Mr. Halliwell - Phillipps’s 
conduct), and was suppressed by them, and 
the only reason (I suggest) for such suppres- 
sion was to enable them to continue in their 
book (quoting from my own letter) 

“that delightful episode of the fining of John 
Shakspere in 1552 for a nuisance, from which 
they (utterly unwarrantably) drew very unpleasant 
and untrue deductions respecting his social con- 
dition and habits.” 


Mr. Stokes now writes that he cannot 
understand the gravamen of my charge. If 
he will read my words again carefully, 
taking them in their ordinary sense, he will 
I think, arrive at my meaning, an 
may perhaps see fit to change his ground. 
“True,” he admits, “ Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
knew of the bond and printed it; but “ 
once lost a reference to something or other 
he gave me, and he could never find it” ; and 
he adds triumphantly that I have lost the 
reference to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s tract in 
the British Museum. How does he know that ? 
But, if I have, how does that affect the ques- 
tion? We all lose references at times, but no 
man who seeks to enlighten the public 
should write in forgetfulness of such a 
fact as this, because it shows either that 
he could not appreciate its importance, 
or that he had forgotten what he had pre- 
viously written, and which it disposes of. 

“Ah, but,” says Mr. Stokes, “did we not 

rint everything and leave the reader to 
ee his own conclusions ; and is not that 
the true scholarly method?” Undoubtedly ; 
but that is just contrary to what was done. 
The complaint is that they did not print this 
bond ; or why does Mr. VINCENT now bring it 
forward? Mr. Stokes speaks of me as not 
having given references in my book to Mr. 
Halliwell - Phillipps’s work. I did much 
better. I gave references to the original 
records. But how could I refer to suppressed 
documents 

I have referred (p. 227 of my book) to the 
fact that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, in his 
‘Calendar of the Corporation Records of 
Stratford, has actually omitted mention of 
the fact that Robert Arden was the son 
of Thomas. Mr. Stokes does not deny this; 
but he asserts that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
mentions the fact elsewhere. Very likely ; 
but how does that excuse the omission in the 
‘Calendar ? 
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I should like to point out an extraordinary 
mistake into which the writer of the article 
‘Shakespeare’ in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ has fallen. At p. 31 of ay book 
I have written that the nameof Anna Whately, 
adopted by Anne Hathaway on her marriage, 
was no doubt used to deceive the Shakspere 
family. This writer decides own | that 
this was another William Shakspere ; but he 
forgets that the bond actually proves that the 
lady was Anne Hathaway. 

Pym YEATMAN. 

Thorpe Cottage, Teddington. 


“RanpoM or A sHotT” (9* §, i, 142).—The 
Teutonic rand, which appears in Gothic as 
randus, A.-S. as rond, an edge, passed into 
Romance ; cf. the Italian a randa, nearly ; 
O.Fr. randir, to press upon ; O.Fr. randon, 
violence ; the French then apparently gave 
us the O.E. randoun, haste ; and at random, 
left to its own guidance. Vide Miiller, s.v. 

H. A. Strone. 

University College, Liverpool. 


Snort A v. Irauran A (9 §. i. 127).—I 
should have preferred to call this “a narrow 
and a b ,” or even “long (English) a, 
and full or continental a” (ah). If your 
correspondent will consider, he will find 
that he is face to face with the question 
whether he will adhere to the peculiar a of 
his English alphabet, or will follow the mul- 
titude and be fashionable. If he elects to do 
the latter he will say grahnt (as to sound), 
and if he does not, he will say grannt. 
There is, and has been (says Dr. Delaunay), 
a continual tendency to the lowering of 
the sound in the vowels; but our alphabet 
still records for us the peculiar (English) 
sound of the first letter and vowel, as in safe 
take, rate, &c. A few years ago the late Lo 
Tennyson and Prof. Skeat were interrogated 
as to the proper sound of the Christian name 
Ralph. Brietly I may say that those authori- 
ties gave it as Raf. That evidently was 
their opinion, from what they had learned, 
heard, and been accustomed to. But the 
alphabetical sound (or “name-sound ”) given 
to the a of Ralph gives us Rafe in sound in 
English ; and thus have I all my life con- 
stantly heard it sounded in Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and other Northern counties by 
old-fashioned but educated people. A recently 
issued book, by R. Murray Gilchrist, called 
‘A Peakland Faggot,’ has for hero one “ Rafe 
Paramour.” I can hardly imagine that any 
one will contend that this name does not 


=Ralph. And I can hardly conceive that 
an Tealian-a lover will think that in Eng- 


lish Rafe is to be sounded Raff (pace Prof. | 


Skeat and the late Lord Tennyson) and asa 
clincher to my argument, I will add that even 
Webster's ‘ Dictionary’ records the fact that 
Ralph is “in Eng. often pronounced Raf.” 
In this connexion I should like to mention a 
curious matter. In Cumberland, parish of 
Greystoke, and also in Westmoreland, are 
one or two places that anciently belonged to 
the Hoton (Hutton) family, at present, and 
for a long time, known as Hutton Roof. 
Now, in Jefferson’s ‘Hist. and Antiq. of 
Cumberland,’ vol. i. p. 350, Sandford’s MS. 
account of Cumberland is quoted from, and 
we learn that the Hutton Roof even of his, 
as well as of our own day, in the parish of 
Greystoke, “was anciently called Hoton 
Ralt.” The latter word, I conjecture, can 
mean nothing else but Ralph, a Christian 
name, and may thus be compared with 
Hoton-John, in the same county, and Hoton- 
Henry in an adjacent one : places also named 
after early owners, members of the Hoton 
family. We see, then, that the old North- 
Country sound of Ralf and Ralph (viz., Ratph, 
Raife, or Rafe; see Raines’s ‘ Ancient Wills, 
re has become lowered, by ignorance and 
fashion, till “roof” is the sound and the 
accepted signification—v.e., a high place, 
an elevated situation. Compare A.-S. Alaf- 
weard, lard (temp. Hen. VIII.), and lord. 
There is always the tendency, it seems, for 
vowel sounds to alter, as from eard to ard 
and ord, but not as from ord to ard and 
eard—i.e., the tendency is to broaden, not to 
narrow. W. H—n B—yvy. 


PAINTING OF HEAD oF NAPOLEON (9 8. i. 
88).—The whereabouts of this death-portrait 
in 1855 is shown by the lettering on a print 
now before me :— 

“Napoleon the First at St. Helena, from the 
stele’ painting taken immediately after death by 
Captain Ibbetson, R.E.; now in the possession of 
the Rev. J. P. Pitcairn, M.A., Rector of Longsight. 
Copied from the original by John Gibbs. Day & 
,Lithors. to the Queen. Published Sepr. 6, 

855.” 


The head, nearly life size, being drawn in 
profile, shows very distinctly the peculiar 
swelling in the neck. ANDREW IREDALE. 

Torquay. 


“Syprir” (9 i. 144).—I explained this 
in a letter to the Church Times, 11 February, 
p. 159. It has been explained so often that 
it is a weariness to do it again ; so I merely 
give the references. 

1. It is the A.-S. sthreden, affinity (after- 
wards a proclamation of proposed affinity) ; 
see Bosworth and Toller, ‘ A.-S. Dict.,’ p. 869 ; 
Sweet, ‘A.-S. Dict.’ 
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2. Mid.E. sibréden; Stratmann’s ‘ M.E. 
Dict.,’ p. 546 ; sybrede, ‘ Prompt. Parvulorum,’ 

. 545 (see Way’s note, where a false and 
impossible etymology is given). 

3. Later, sebbered, sthberedge ; Ray’s ‘ Glos- 
sary,’ ed. Skeat, E.D.S., p. 90; Ray has the 
etymology of s/+, but (like Way) misses the 
suffix. | there give the A.-S. form. 

4. Spelt sisrit, Sir Thos. Browne ; see the 
same reference. 

5. See sibberidge in Halliwell, who gives 
the M.E. form as sybrede, and explains sy 
from A.-S. si+b, correctly, yet actually fails 
to understand the suffix -rede, though it is 
merely the Mod. E. -red, and occurs both in 
kind-red and hat-red. 

6. Explained in my larger ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Gossip.’ 

7. Explained, s.v. ‘Sibred,’ with two quota- 
tions and the correct etymology, in the 
‘Century Dictionary.’ 

The fact that some doubt still remains is 
somewhat strange. I think it is high time 
to give up paying any regard whatever to 
ridiculous suggestions like s¢ guts sciverit, 
which are unsupported by evidence, and 
phonetically impossible. There is no longer 
any reason for troubling ourselves with re- 
futing such wild guesses, which have long 
ceased to command admiration. We have 
got beyond the period when guesses were 
most esteemed when they were most inge- 
nious, 7.¢., when they demanded very much 
from our credulity, and required miracles of 
phonetic change. The blessed word “cor- 
ruption” no longer accounts, as it once did, 
for surgical operations upon language. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 


“Scatinca” (9 i. 107).—This word is 
identical with the Scottish scaling, the act 
of dispersion (Jamieson), and the German 
schiilung, a paring, and is connected with 
Icel. sklja, to separate. The context of the 
documents in which the word occurs is not 
given ; but assuming it to be fem. singular, 
scalinga means pared land, or land which 
was pared with a beat-axe, mattock, or 
paring-spade. 

Land treated in this way was sometimes 
said to be floated,* which means pared, and 
is identical with feted, skimmed, used in 
the phrase “to fleet milk.” In my ‘Sheffield 
Glossary ’ “+: p. 169, I have given 
an account, too long to be quoted here, 
of the paring-spade and the way in which 
it was used. It was, in fact, a breast-plough, 
used for the same purpose as a beat -axe, 


* Compare fleyland in Prof. Vinogradoff’s ‘ Vil- 
lainage in England,’ p. 170. 


whereby “beat” was pared off by the hand. 
The process is thus referred to in Fitzher- 
bert’s ‘ Book of Husbandry,’ 1534, ed. Skeat, 
p. 17 :— 

** And in some countreys, if a man plowe depe, he 
shall passe the good grounde, and haue but Vitel 
corne: but that countrey is not for men to kepe 
husbandry vppon, but for to rere and brede catell 
or shepe, for elles they must go beate theyr landes 
with mattockes, as they do in many places of 
Cornewayle, and in som places of Deuonshyre.” 

In the notes to this passage an interesting 
variation from the edition of 1598 is given. 

During a recent perusal of the Court Rolls 

of the manor of Sheftield I have sometimes 
met with “mattock land.” Thus in 1626 the 
jury found that William Bullos died seised 
(inter alia) 
“de et in uno alio messuagio, et octo acris terre 
hastler, et octo acris terre de Mattock land quondam 
Johannis Smith, et de et in una roda terre de 
Mattock land quondam Johannis Osgathorpe, cum 
pertinenciis, infra socam de Sowthey tent’ per 
copiam rotlor’ curie predicte, ac de et in pM on 
parcellis terre vocate Jnfurland et Streete place, 
nuper libere tent’.” 

Here we have three kinds of gy Sone — 
viz., “hastler land,” “mattock land,” an 
“infurland.” On the first of these I asked a 
question in vain in ‘N. & Q. years ago, and 
I have never been able to make out its 
meaning. It is, however, of frequent occur- 
rence both in the Sheffield Court Rolls and 
elsewhere. “Infurland” is, perhaps, equiva- 
lent to “foreland.” The verb scale, in the 
sense of to pare land, appears to be given in 
Halliwell, who says that in Norfolk to “scale 
in” is to plough in with a shallow furrow. 
The Greek oxaAAev, to clear the surface of 
the ground, to hoe, and cxadis, a hoe, may 
be compared. In hilly country the Romans 
used the sarculum, or hoe, instead of a plough 
(Plin., ‘N. H.,’ xviii. 19, § 178). Such, no 
doubt, was formerly the case in English 
mountainous districts, like the neighbour- 
hood of Sheftield, and Mr. Farrer is right in 
supposing that the medieval Latin scalinga 
refers “particularly to land brought under 
the plough upon a hillside.” The “ plough,” 
however, was a breast-plough, hoe, or mat- 
tock. 

According to Prof. Skeat, “mattock” is a 
word of Celtic origin. Was it used by an 
aboriginal people on English hillsides? In 
South Yorkshire it occurs as a surname. 

8. O. Appy. 


In a charter referring to Hinksey, in 
Berkshire (Birch, ‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ 
No. 1002; Kemble, ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ 
No. 1216), a pond or river-course (/acu) is said 


to be ona scalinga, This proves that a scalinga 
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cannot be a/ince ona hillside, or a sheading, as 
Mr. Farrer suggests ; but his other sugges- 
tion, that it arte an assart, is possible, and 
would suit the passages quoted by Du Cange. 
If any of your readers who know Hinksey 
would tell us where the /acu is or was, it 
might help to determine the meaning of a 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


“HEAR, HEAR!” (4% §S. ix. 200, 229, 285; 
6% xii. 346 ; S. iv. 447; v. 34; xi. 31, 95.) 
—In ‘N. & Q..” 4" S. xi. 522, is given, in 
connexion with a very different subject, an 
extract from the epilogue to Lady Craven’s 
comedy ‘The Miniature Picture, produced 
at Drury Lane in 1780, in which the audience 
are told that the fair sex 
Can quit the card-tables to steer the state, 

Or bid our Belle Assemblée’s rhetoric flow 

To drown our dull declaimers at Soho. 

Methinks, even now, I hear my sex’s tongues, 

The shrill, sharp melody of female lungs : 

The storm of question, the division om, 

With “Hear her!” “ Hear her!” “ Mrs. Speaker,” 
**Ma’am,” 

“Oh,” “ Order, order,” Kates and Susans rise, 

And Margaret moves, and Tabitha replies. 

“Hear her !” is a variant of “ Hear him!” 
or “Hear, hear!” which deserves to be pre- 
served. POLITICIAN. 


OcNERIA DISPAR (9 §S. i. 127).—The British 
name is “The Gipsy.” See the description 
and engraving in Furneaux’s ‘ Butterflies and 
Moths (British),’ 1894, p. 227. F. Apams. 


This moth is known as the Gipsy moth in 
English. It is, of course, called Ocneria (or 
Hypogymna) dispar in England as elsewhere. 

James DALLAs. 


“ Wincép Skye” i. 6, 75, 150).—When 
editing the poetry of Scott I ventured to 
think that the line in ‘The Lord of the Isles,’ 
“This for the coast of Wingéd Skye,” was 
a misprint for “This wingéd for the coast of 
Skye,’ and I further ventured to say so; but 
I did not alter the text. The metaphor of 
“ wings” for “sails,” I need not point out, has 
long been known to poetry. A particularly 
fine instance of its use occurs in ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ where the “petty traffickers ” 
of the sea are described as “flying past on 
their woven wings.” The metaphor, indeed, 
is as obvious as it is beautiful. I am now, 
however, convinced by the interesting refer- 
ences of Mr. BucHanan that the Tine as 

rinted is the line as Scott wrote it. Heis to 

congratulated on clearing up a point that 
has been the subject of some doubt and dis- 
cussion. Whether the word “Skye” etymo- 
gga | signifies “the isle of mist” or “the 
isle with wings,” this at least may be con- 


sidered as certain, that Scott knew it as “the 
winged isle.” I beg to thank Mr. Buchanan 
for his note, and also to thank A Scor for 
raising the question. 
J. Locre RoBERTsON. 
OatH oF ALLEGIANCE (9% §. i. 168).—A 
corroborative proof that this oath (as pre- 
scribed by 18 Geo. III. c. 60) was taken, at 
least to some considerable extent, in London 
as well as in Lancashire is afforded by a letter 
from Bishop Challoner (V.A. of the London 
district) to Bishop Hornyold (quoted by 
Butler, ‘ Histor. Mem. of English Catholics,’ 
ii. 85). “A great many of our clergy, bot 
secular and regular,” writes the venerable 
prelate, “have taken the oath in the courts 
at Westminster.” 
OswaLp Hunter Buarr, O.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


If your correspondent will turn to ‘N. &Q., 
3™ S. i. 374; xi. 170, 300; xii. 338, he will 
find references to ‘A Treatise on Oaths’ and 
‘The Book of Oaths and the several Forms 
thereof,’ with much valuable information on 
the subject. There are also nine works in 
the Guildhall Library, published between 
1639 and 1829, on this matter. 

EverarD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Cuester APPRENTICES S. xii. 509).— 
If Mr. Francis Rapcuirre will communicate 
with me direct, giving me the names of the 
Chester freemen he is interested in, I will 
consult my MS. list of them, and give him 
any information in my power. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


THe Manx Name Kerruisx (9 i. 87, 
173).—The Prae quoted on p. 173 does not 
apply to all the island, but only to the parish 
oF Maughold. See Moore’s ‘Surnames and 
Place-names of the Isle of Man,’ p. 94. 
Kerruish is by no means “one of the three 
most common names in the Isle of Man”; in 
fact, Mr. Moore says of it that it “is almost 
confined to the parish of Maughold.” 


Ernest B. SAVAGE. 
St. Thomas, Douglas. 


Motto or CaMBRIDGE Untversity (9% S. i. 
29, 105).—The printer’s device here described 
is very much older than 1680. It was used, 
in a larger and a smaller size, by John Legat, 

rinter to the University of Cambridge, at 
east as — as 1605. The chalice, receiving 
rain-drops from a cloud, is in the Mater’s 


left hand, the sun in her right. Hayes 


reversed this. In the larger size the back- 
ground shows a river, with a sail-boat upon 
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it, and beyond, under the sun, a castle ; under 
the chalice, a town with spires and towers. 
My specimens are in the works of two famous 
old Cambridge divines, William Perkins and 
Andrew Willet. Legat became printer to the 
University in 1588. See ‘D.N.B.,’ s.n. 
W. C. B. 
ToDMORDEN (9** S. i. 21,78, 114).—There can 
surely be little doubt of the derivation of this 
name. Though corrupted in time, the meres 
of England carry their origin in their location. 
Only recently, by consent of the Post Office 
authorities and at the request of the inhabit- 
ants, Foulmere, Cambs, has been restored to 
its original fowl mere. The tor (hill), mere 
(lake), and dene (valley), are there to explain 
themselves. J. H. Mrrcewtner, F.R.AS. 


Near this place is a hamlet known as 
Morton Foxholes. This seems another ren- 
dering of Todmorden. __._E. Laws. 

Tenby. 


Rotten Row, NotrrncHam §. xii. 347). 
—The following references may be of service 
to those who are engaged in investigating the 
origin of this place-name :— 

Darlington, Durham, Nottingham, Sedberg, York: 
—Archeologia, vol. x. p. 61. 

Morley.—Smith, Norley, Ancient and Modern,’ 


p. 44. 
Paisley.—Lees, ‘ Paisley,’ p. 94. 
Derby.—Cox and Hope, ‘All Saints’, Derby,’ 


p. 16. 
~ near 17 Edward II.—Dugdale, ‘ Im- 
banking and Draining,’ ed. 1772, p. 231. 

Winterton, Lincolnshire(Ratten Row).—‘ N. &Q.,’ 
6 viii. 281. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Welford, ‘ Hist. of New- 
castle,’ p. 15. 

Hist. of Boston,’ ed. 1856, 
p. 498. 
Gl w.—Macgeorge, ‘ Hist. of Glasgow,’ p. 61. 
Kendal (Rattonrawe). —‘ Boke of ‘Recorde of 
Kendal,’ PR 4, 17. 

Elishaw, Northumb. (near Rattenraw).—‘ Denham 
Tracts’ (Folk-lore Soc.), vol. i. p. 338. 

Epwarp PEAcOocK. 


Part ii. of the third series of the ‘ Regality 
Club Papers’ (Glasgow, 1896) contains a 
learned paper by David Murray, LL.D. 
President of the Glasgow Arc seological 
Society, on ‘The Rottenraw, Glasgow,’ in 
which he holds that the continuation of the 
Roman road from Drygait followed the course 
of the Rottenraw :— 

“* The probable explanation of the Romans carry- 
ing branch roads through Glasgow east and west, 
south and north, is that it was the seat of a settled 
community which they had brought under their 
influence, and the Roman road may have followed 
the line of an already existing trail. The Rottenraw 
is the most elevated land in the neighbourhood, 
and, as such, would be the natural site of a native 
stronghold, with its encircling rath (pronounced 


raw), or vallum, protecting it from attack, and 
cutting off the homesteads from the waste—Provan- 
side and the moor of Wester Common—beyond.” 


Grorce Biack. 


In Sisson’s ‘ Historic Sketch of the Parish 
Church, Wakefield,” 1824, a street “called 
Bread Booths, now Ratten Row, is mentioned.” 
On a map of Sheffield, dated 1770, a little 
street or alley is marked “ Ratten Row.” 
The italics are mine. In a plan of land at 
Ecclesfield, dated 1764, “ Rotten Close” occurs. 

8. O. Appy. 


Besides London, Nottingham, and Ipswich, 
Norwich long had its Rotten Row, at the 
south-west of the open space known as 
Tombland. This in the thirteenth century 
was called Ratune Rowe, afterwards Ratones- 
rowe, Raton Rowe, and Rotten Row. Kirk- 
patrick, in his ‘Streets and Lanes of Norwich,’ 
edited by the Rev. W. Hudson in 1889, says, 
“so called, perhaps, from Ratts, known to our 
ancestors by the name of Ratones, on what 
occasion is now difficult to assert.” The 
editor, in a note, says: “Raton-rowe was a 
favourite name both in towns and country 
jlaces—one at Ipswich, another at Notting- 
am. Nodoubt the derivation from rats is 
correct.” But query if the three Rotten 
Rows specified were all named from rats, and, 
if so, why ? JAMES Hooper. 

Norwich. 


McLennan’s ‘Kinsurp tN ANCTENT GREECE’ 
(9% S. i. 167).—This article was published in 
two successive numbers of the Fortnightly 
Review (April and May, 1866), and ten years 
later was reissued, with other essays, in book 
form, under the title of ‘Studies in Ancient 
History. Oswatp Hunter Brarr, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


I receive a note from Mr. Edward M. Bor- 
rajo, the Library, Guildhall, conveying the 
information I wanted, viz., that this paper 
appeared in vol. iv. of the Fortnightly Review 
(1866), pp. 569-588 and 682-698. “ Bis dat qui 
cito dat.’ H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


“DewarK” (9 §. i. 146).—This is un- 
doubtedly a dialectal form of daywork. In 
the Scottish dialect we have daurk (Burns, 
‘The Auld Farmer’s New-Year Salutation,’ 
Globe edition, stanza 16) and darg (Scott, 
‘Heart of Midlothian,’ chap. “aS in the 
Cumbrian darrak (Anderson, ‘The Twee 
Auld Men’); and the ‘ Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary’ (sv. ‘Day-work’) quotes from ‘Act. 
Audit.,’ an. 1489, p. 140: “Fifti dawerk of 
hay, price xx merkis.” Halliwell, in his 


‘Dictionary,’ gives de as a Northern form of 
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day, and with regard to land observes (s.v. 
‘Daywork’), “A daywork is three roods of 
land, according to Carr,” which is one-twelfth 
in excess of Mr. ACKERLEY’s fraction of an 
acre. Further information may be sought in 
the ‘H. E. D.,’ to which I have been unable 
to refer; but what I have written should 
suffice. F. ADAMs. 


In a paper by the Earl Percy, F.S.A., in the 
‘Arch. Aliana,’ vol. xix., the writer deals 
with this word as a measure of land. Doubt- 
less this paper would interest your corre- 
spondent Mr. ACKERLEY, and throw light on 
his “dewark.” R. B. 


‘THe Roptap’ (8 §. xii. 467 ; S, i. 132). 
—Till recently I had two copies of this poem. 
One, which wasevidently a reprint, had no pub- 
lisher’s name on the title-page and was bound 
up with a curious collection of similar poems. 
The frontispiece was a very rough woodcut 
of a schoolmaster with cap and gown, birch- 
ing a boy in the fashion at that time pre- 
valent at most of our public schools. This 
edition is, I am told, extremely rare. The 
other, which I believe is still to be met with 
occasionally, has the following title-page : 
“Library Illustrative of Social Progress. | 
The Rodiad. | By | George Coleman. | The 
Schoolmaster’s Joy is to Flog (Gray). | Lon- 
don, | Cadell & Murray, Fleet Street, 1810.” 
Perhaps some collector of curious books could 
tell me of other editions of this singular poem. 
Neither of the University Libraries nor the 
British Museum Library possesses copies of 
this poem—at least, as a separate volume, 
though it may possibly be included in some 
other volume, and catalogued under a different 
heading. Freperick T. Hrecame. 


Mr. Hrecame writes of ‘The History of the 
Rod’ as having “Rev. Wm. H. Cooper” for 
its author. It may be as well to put on 
record that this name was fictitious. No 
clerical gentleman is responsible for the work, 
which was written by James G. Bertram, 
author, among many other books, of ‘The 
Harvest of the Sea.’ 

Epwarp H. MarsHaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Highlands of Scotland in 1750. With an In- 

troduction by Andrew Lang. (Blackwood & Sons. 
In the researches he made in the pursuit of Highland 
studies undertaken in connexion with his editorship 
of the “‘ Waverley Novels,” and his accountof ‘ Pickle 
the Spy, Mr. Lang came, in the King’s Library, 
British Museum, upon a folio MS. (No. 104), of 
unknown authorship, concerning the state of the 


Highlands in 1750. The responsibility for this he 
is disposed conjecturally to assign to a certain 
Bruce, an official under Government, employed in 
1749 to survey the estates, forfeited and other, in 
the Highlands. Bruce, or whoever the writer may 
be, is a confirmed Whig and Protestant, and is 
violently prejudiced against the Highlanders in 
general, and the Jacobite clans in particular. His 
assertions have accordingly to be taken with due 
reservations. He furnishes, however, much useful 
and striking information as to the state of the 
Highlands at a time concerning which we have few 
trustworthy documents. Travelling over most of 
the Highland districts, he inspects the various 
clans, summing up their military possibilities, 
which Mr. Lang seems to think he rates too highly, 
and passing comments, often very disparaging, upon 
the conditions, social and moral, under which the 
Highlanders subsist. At first, while he is among 
the Protestant clans, his opinions are moderately 
favourable. he people, poor as they often are, 
live by theimown labour and industry, and are no 
bigger thieves than the inhabitants of the Lowland 
counties. When, however, he proceeds by the 
coast southward and comes to Knoidart, where 
the people under Glengarry are ali ‘‘ Papists,” he is 
in “a perfect den of thieves and robbers.” The 
Camerons, though Protestants, have ever been “a 
wicked and rebellious people” and “a lawless 
banditti.” More than half of the people in Caith- 
ness “are but pitifull ialbetervel creatures of a 
low, dwarfish stature, whom a stranger would hardly 
believe to be inhabitants of Great Britain, so that 
an army of them by themselves does not deserve to 
be much valued or feared.” The McRaes, again, of 
Kintail, are “by far the most fierce, warlike, and 
strongest men under Seaforth,” but until recently 
** were little better than heathens in their principles, 
and almost as unclean as Hottentots in their way of 
living.” Abundance of similar opinions are passed, 
though some clans—as the Farquharsons of Inver- 
caul[d}—come in for favourable judgment. The 
volume constitutes an acceptable reprint, and will 
commend itself to all interested in Scotch history. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Lang’s introduction 
adds greatly to its value and attraction. 


To be Read at Dusk, and other Stories, Sketches, 
and Essays. By Charles Dickens. (Redway.) 
Mr. Repway has succeeded in getting together a 
collection of stories and essays by Dickens, now 
first reprinted. They are of varied merit, but of 
very general interest, most of them having been 
written subsequently to the appearance of ‘ Pick- 
wick.’ Twenty-four out of forty-six items have 
never figured in a Dickens bibliography. Mr. F. G. 
Kitton has ferreted them out from the South Ken- 
sington Museum and other sources. They cannot 
fail to be attractive to Dickens students. Some 
of them, such as the essay on ‘ Capital Punishment,’ 
have genuine importance ; others, on the acting of 
Macready and that of Fechter, prove how keen 
an interest Dickens took in the stage, how just 
were his observations, and how wide his sym- 
vathies. Others again, such as that on ‘Sir 
Jalter Scott and his Publisher’ and on ‘ The 
Drunkard’s Children’ of Cruikshank, prove how 
broad and healthy in view Dickens ever was. 
Many of them have a quasi -autobiographical 
significance, or at least will be of much use to the 
future biographer. The opening item, which gives 
its name to the collection, consists of one or two 
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brilliantly told ghost stories. A pleasanter com- 
panion for a leisure hour is scarcely to be hoped. 


Three Sonnets, and other Poems. By Lewis Carroll. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue death of Lewis Carroll has been followed by an 
attempt to establish his claim as a serious and 
sentimental poet. The present volume consists of 
a reprint of the serious portions of * Phantasma- 
goria’ and other poems which have long been out 
of print. Still further poems are taken from ‘ Sylvie 
pet Bruno’ and similar sources, and a few are 
printed for the first time. They are musical and 
pleasing, but show neither very plenary inspiration 
nor very remarkable lyrical faculty. The fairy illus- 
trations by Miss E. Gertrude Thomson by which 
they are accompanied are tasteful and fantastic, and 
constitute the principal charm of a volume which 
is sure of a warm welcome. It is well known that 
Dodgson took little note of the works he wrote 
under the pseudonym of Lewis Carroll. We would 


only draw from that fact the lesson that it is well | 
to leave him to his reputation, which in its line is | 


the highest, and not be too persistent in the endea- 
vour to win for him a fame other than that to which 
he is entitled. 


The Stamp Collector. By W. J. Hardy and E. D. 
Bacon. (Redway.) 

ANOTHER useful volume has been added by Mr. 
Redway to his valuable “‘ Collector Series.” Besides 
supplying all information the philatelist can desire, 
the volume has an interesting introduction, show- 
ing the growth and the utility of collections, and 
twelve plates, reproducing nearly two hundred and 
fifty stamps. The account of the stamp-market will 
be Loquently consulted, as will the descriptions of 
famous collections and individual stamps. The 
writers are able to chronicle the recent sale of two 
Mauritius stamps for 1,920/. 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1898, 
(Phillips. ) 

Tus cheapest of clerical directories contains an 
alphabetical list of the clergy of the Church of 
England (including the 1897 Advent ordinations in 
their proper alphabetical place), with qualification, 
order, and appointment, with dates; a list of the 
parishes and parochial distrivts, giving diocese, 
population, incumbent, annual value, and patron ; 
a Patrons’ List, showing the distribution of the 
patronage of Church livings, whether held by 
public bodies or in private hands ; a complete list of 
the chaplains (in English orders) of Her Majesty’s 
naval, military, and auxiliary forces, and of the 
revived Order of St. John of Jerusalem; the dio- 
cesan and cathedral establishments, with the 
members of the two Convocations ; a list of societies 
—charitable, educational, and missionary — con- 
nected with the National Church, showing address 
and name of secretary ; and the graveyards closed 
during 1897 or shortly to be closed. It maintains 
worthily its old character and repute. 


Occurptep with “‘ wars and rumours of wars,” the 
English reviews have but little space for questions 
of ‘heueey, social, or artistic importance. The 
Fortnightly has, however, one literary article, with 
which we are in thorough accord. friting on 
‘Tragedy and Mr. Stephen Phillips,’ Mr. William 
Watson, while rating highly the work of Mr. 
Phillips, protests against the inclusion with ‘ Christ 
in Hades’ and ‘ Marpessa’ of ‘The Woman with 


the Dead Soul.’ Not having yet read the poems in 
question, we cannot pronounce on the value of the 
yrotest. We share, however, the opinion of Mr. 
Vatson, that no element of genuine tragedy informs 
the lives of insigniticant and immemorable human 
beings, who “grow up and perish as the summer 
fly.” If ‘‘a palace or a fortress fall” we are im- 
proses, but not by the collapse of a mud hut. 
Milton was quite right when he spoke of 
—— gorgeous traged 
With sceptred pall, ital 

and his views were shared not only by the Greek 
tragedians, but by the great dramatists of the 
Tudor age. Let the realist form what notion he 
will, the true tragedy is in the fall of spirits kingly 
| by position or endowment. Madame Sarah Grand 
writes on ‘ Marriage Questions in Fiction,’ and ex- 
tols highly and quotes from Miss Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman’s recently published book with a title not 
| widely divergent. The questions raised cannot 
be dealt with in an article nor discussed at all in a 
few lines. M. Augustin Filon supplies the sixth 
instalment of his ‘Modern French Drama,’ and 
deals with what is called the new comedy, and 
especially with the recent plays of M. Paul Hervieu 
and those (including ‘ La Douloureuse’) of M. 
Maurice Dounay. M. Ch. Bastide supplies a clever 
‘Elysian Conversation,’ the participators in which 
are Renan, Mérimée, and, in the close, Maupassant. 

To the Nineteenth Century Mr. W. 8. Lilly sends 
a ne on ‘ The Methods of the Inquisition,” which, 
as the work of a Roman Catholic, is not without 
interest and importance. In place of the Inqui- 
sition in Spain under Philip V., which is said to 
have burnt 1,500 ~~ or the same institution 
in earlier times, he deals with the Inquisition in 
Venice, concerning the functions of which we have 
more light from without. He supplies an account of 
the proceedings with a real or supposed Beltramo 
Agosti, who, in the rage inspired by losses at cards, 
is guilty of a form of ribaldry and blasphemy too 
common still in Italian cities. Mr. Lilly, though he 
uses conventional and to us rather shocking terms 
concerning the ‘‘ Holy Office,” does not a yprove of 
the “learned” inquisitor. He pits against him, how- 
ever, as equally callous and more cowardly, the vivi- 
sector. Mr. Claude Phillips writes on ‘ Millais’s 
Works at Burlington House,’ and expresses the 
opinion that in his middle time it is as a painter of 
men, and especially of men still vigorous in late 
maturity or old age, that Millais ‘can be called 
reat.” The portraits of Grote, Gladstone, and 
fennyson are singled out for special eulogy. Lord 
Burghclere sends a specimen of a_ blank - verse 
translation of the ‘Georgics.’ The most striking 
portion consists, perhaps, of the description of the 
portents on the death of Cesar. 

And sculptured ivory shed grievous tears 
recalls Milton’s 
And the chill marble seemed to sweat. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore deals with ‘The Short 
Story,’ the cultivation of which in France has been 
assiduous of late. Under the title ‘ White Slaves’ 
the Countess of Jersey records some horrible suffer- 
ings in Haiti in the beginning of the century. Dr. 
Jessopp concludes his ‘Parish Life in England 
before the Great Pillage,’ and the Bishop of South- 
wark deals with ‘ The Reconstruction of the Diocese 
of Rochester.’—The frontispiece to the Centwry con- 
sists of a portrait of Verdi. ‘The Mammoth Cave 
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of Kentucky’ is depicted by Mr. John R. Procter. 
A day and a half is, it is known, the time ordinarily 
devoted to an exploration of this marvellous cavern. 
Judged from the designs of M. André Castaigne, 
the task of exploration is sufficiently trying to the 
nerves of all except the strongest. Similar im- 
pressions are conveyed by Mr. Webb's illustrations 
to his own account of ‘ The River Trip to Klondike. 
The views on the Klondike river are very striking. 
Even more impressive are those illustrating ‘ The 
Rush to the Klondike over the Mountain Passes,’ 
which are enough to daunt all except an Alpine 
climber. Very pleasingly continued is Mrs. Steven- 
son’s account of ‘ Mexican Society in......1866,’ with 
its series of fine portraits of Galliffet, Castelnau, 
and others. Mr. Burroughs’s ‘Songs of American 
Birds’ may be warmly commended.—Something of 
a misnomer is the title of the first article in 
Scribner's, which, while headed ‘The Workers, 
deals avowedly with the unemployed. Very realistic 
and saddening is the account by pen and pencil of 
existence in night refuges, if such they may be 
called, in Chicago. It is a relief to turn from these 
scenes to the pictures of ‘ A Pompeian Gentleman’s 
Home-life,’ depicted by Mr. Neville-Rolfe from the 
recently excavated house of A. Veltius. The designs 
to Mr. Neville-Rolfe’s paper throw a very interest- 
ing light upon Roman opulence. Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge continues his important contribution to our 
knowledge of ‘The Story of Revolution.’ Very 
striking indeed is the reproduction of Greiffen- 
hagen’s ‘ Judgment of Paris.’ A picture of Jefferson 
writing the Declaration of Independence forms the 
frontispiece.—That to the Pall Mall consists of a 
delightful etching by Mr. Macbeth Raeburn of ‘ The 
Harbour of Rest.’ A description by the Duchess of 
Cleveland of Battle Abbey constitutes the paper of 
most historical and antiquarian interest. Both views 
and letterpress are of signal excellence. Fy awe me 
ing in the Old Days’ reproduces many quaint designs 
from J. E. Ridinger. Very beautiful are the designs 
to ‘The River Dee.’ Strangely stirring is ‘The Record 
of the Gurkhas.’ The whole number is, indeed, of 
exceptional interest and merit.—‘The Diary of a 
Private Soldier in the Campaign of New Orleans, 
which appears in Macmillan’s, edited by Col. Wil- 
loughby erner, is, in a sense, a continuation of a 

revious diary by the same private, John Timewell, 
of the 43rd Light Infantry, which was in an earlier 
number. Major Pearse gives a striking picture of 
‘The Evolution of the Sikh Soldier.’ Mr. Saints- 
bury has an interesting paper on ‘ Novels of Univer- 
sity Life,’ and Mr. Tighe Hopkins an estimate of 
* Gavarni.’—* Pages from a Private Diary’ are con- 
tinued in the Cornhill, and have the customary 

leasant flavour of literature and impertinence. 

he third of the ‘ Fights for the Flag’ of the Rev. 
W. H. Fitchett describes the heroic adventures of 
* Lord Anson and the Centurion.’ Mr. A. P. Graves 
writes on ‘James Clarence Mangan.’ The article is 
readable ; but Mangan’s merits as a poet seem over- 
estimated. Very interesting are the ‘Stray Frag- 
ments of a Past’ of Lady Jane Ellice, whose father 
saw Louis XVI. Mr. E. H. Parker depicts for us 
*The Life of a Chinese Mandarin.’—‘ An Ambas- 
sador’s Letter-Bag’ is opened in J’emple Bar, and 
furnishes some pleasant revelations concerning John 
Hookham Frere and his correspondence. Another 
paper is on ‘Richard Wall,’ a strange personality, 
minister during part of the last century in Spain, 
concerning whom in this country very little is 
known. 


narrative is also given of the death of | print ; and to this rule we can 


* Toussaint l’Ouverture,’ victim of the ambition and 
treachery of Napoleon.—Mr. F. 8. Leftwich writes, 
in the Gentleman’s, on ‘Old-World Ballads,’ Mr. 
Ellard Gore on ‘The Suns of Space,’ Mr. Fawcett 
on ‘ The Knightly Orders of France,’ and Mr. Banks 
on ‘ Fletcher of Saltoun.’—The English Illustrated 
depicts ‘The German Emperor and Empress at 
Home,’ and has striking portraits of both. An 
illustrated paper of much interest is on ‘ Murdered 
Statesmen of the Century.’ The first Napoleon is 
the subject of a further study under the title of 
‘The Great Adventurer.’ ‘Freaks of Nature in 
Olden Times’ reproduces some of the wild ima- 
ginings of Sir John Mandeville and other early 
travellers. The engravings in general are excellent, 
—Mrs. Andrew Lang sends to Longman’s an analysis 
of ‘The Memoirs of a Highland Lady,’ and Mr. 
Lang, in ‘ At the Sign of the Ship,’ gives as good as 
he gets to the author of ‘ Pages se a Brivate 
Diary.’ ‘The Secret of the Willow- Wren’ is a 
pleasing study in natural history. Mr. Grant Allen 
writes on “The Seasons of the Year.’—Chapman’s 
for March drops the serious article given in the 
two previous months, and is now once more wholly 
occupied with fiction, some of which is very enter- 
taining. 

CASSELL’s Gazetteer, Part LIV., Tealing to Ting- 
rith, has views of Teignmouth, Temple Newsam, 
Tenby, Thirlmere, Thames Ditton, and other spots, 
as well as of the Temple Church, Tewkesbury 
Abbey, and Tenterden Tower. 


THE Queen has just accepted specially bound 
copies of the first hee volumes of the ‘ Historical 
English Dictionary,’ published and dedicated to Her 
Majesty by the University of Oxford, and has sent 
to the Delegates of the Press, through Sir Arthur 
Bigge, her ** best thanks for these first volumes of 
their magnificent work.” 


HRotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

H. G. Prneetty, Ohio.—Bond Street is named 
after Sir Thomas Bond, of Peckham, Comptroller 
of the Household to the Queen Mother, Henrietta 


Maria, by whom, in 1686, it was built. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher ”— 
- ~ Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
no exception. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENZAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHEN ZUM for March 6 contains Articles on 
M. ZOLA's PARIS. 
A HISTORY of DANCING. 
POEMS by a NEW ZEALANDER. 
A BOOK of REMINISCENCES. 
COL. COOPER KING on the BRITISH ARMY. 
HISTORY of CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
PROF. SAYCE on EARLY HEBREW TRADITION. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
MELANCHTHON’S LIBRARY. 
THE LIBRARY of CONGRESS. 
*BOOK-PRICES CURRENT.’ 
CHARLES I. and LORD GLAMORGAN. 
THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Mr. FREDERICK TENNYSON. 
ALso- 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Zoological Literature ; Astronomical Notes ; Societies ; Meet- 
ings Next Week. 
on Decorative Art; Notes from Athens; Sales; 
ossip 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Shakspeareana ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN 4U M for February 26 contains Articles on 

The NIGER SOURCES and SIERRA LEONE. 

TWO HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

ALIEN IMMIGRANTS in ENGLAND. 

MR. GEORGE MAC DONALD'S RAMPOLLI. 

REMINISCENCES of TRAVEL. 

BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 

PROF. MAX MULLER’'S RECOLLECTIONS. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The WAVERLEY NOVELS; The NAVY in the TIME of JAMES II; 
CHARLES I. and LORD GLAMORGAN; GEORGE BARRING- 
TON; ‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS’; MR. T. WALKER; ‘SOME 
COLLEGE MEMORIES’ ; ‘ The SON of the CZAR." 

ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :-—Geographical Notes; Societies; Meetings Next Week, 


P. 
FINE ARTS :—Illustrated Books; Notes from Paris, Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip 
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Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.°. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Foolscap #vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s, 

This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the smallest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line vorders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. II EVENING. Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year. By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Fceap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s, A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. By the Author 
of * The Daily Round,’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s, ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. I, Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for those having Littie Time, Cloth, 6d.; roan, 
ilt edges, Is, 6d. If, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 
rayers for Various (Occasions. Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 111, Forms for Use Seven Times Daily. A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 64. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
Large-Type Editioo, 18mo, cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound 
roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A, Fine-Paper Edition, cloth 
red edges, ls. ; Persian roan, gilt 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev, W. R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral! of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7a, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German 
Greek, italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese, With 
Translations, Reierences, Explanatory Notes, and Indexes. 
By WM. FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch. Ch., 


London: 12, Warwick-lane, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 S. IL. Man. 12,°98. 
MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 


Garland’), but. by such books as this tiny volume.”— Zimes. 
“A smal. book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scoteman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. [Third Edition in the press. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse....,. There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 

them.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 

of their own high themes,”— Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements {n the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 

find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

**To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
leasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
li.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 

feeling without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... ‘Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt has improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” — Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the m, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.” — Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
bis of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his bero’s life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 


of French life."—Glasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.”—/rish Daily /ndependent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. , 

“ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and bumour upon such ay as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman, 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pali Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Globe. 
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